THE GOVERNMENT OF LOUIS XV

Duke of Bourbon. The violent reaction against the solemnity and
piety imposed by Louis XIV showed itself in the unexampled
freedom of the regent's private life and the affectation of impiety
by the great nobles. The Duchess of Orleans wrote, 'The young
men believe neither in God nor in the Devil, and regard impiety
and depravity as the sign of a gentleman.' As a reaction against
the power of ministers of bourgeois origin, the aristocracy obtained
the substitution for each minister of a council formed partly of
great lords. But the experiment was soon abandoned, for the
nobles failed to attend the sessions, so that up to the Revolution
the kingdom was governed by a few ministers and administered
by some thirty intendants among whom the kingdom was appor-
tioned. Almost all of them belonged to rich bourgeois families
which had been admitted to the nobility of the robe.

The experiments devised by the Scotsman Law, of a State
Bank issuing notes and a joint-stock company, both copied from
foreign models, were at first useful in liquidating the debts of
Louis XIV's reign, but were cut short by a sensational bankruptcy,
the memory of which has left France with a lasting distrust of
paper money and speculation in securities of this kind.

On attaining his majority Louis XV allowed his former tutor
Fleury, now a cardinal, to govern in his place and play the part
of a prime minister, which he did till he died. The system created
by Louis XIV required a king who would work regularly with
his ministers and perform his ceremonial duties day by day.
Louis XIV had been fond of what he called the 'business of a
king', and enjoyed holding his court; Louis XV, who was far
more of a Frenchman than Louis XIV, had been bored with life
since childhood, took no interest in the work of government, and
hated etiquette. He neglected to supervise the work of his ministers
and allowed them to act independently, .and even in opposition
to one another, so that the Government was no longer guided by
a single will. In order to escape from the solemnities of the court,
Louis XV spent his time in his private apartments, and as often
as possible in other places than Versailles, so that the court
ceased to be the centre of society.

None the less, the forms lingered on. The court was still shackled
by etiquette, and piety was still the rule there.  The queen, the
dauphin, and all the royal family were pious and subject to the
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